n#                                THE BALLADS

These ghosts can eat and drink as mortals do:

'It fell about the Martinmass,
When the nights are lang and mirk,

The Carlin's wife's three sons came hame,
And their hats were o the birk.

' "Blow up the fire, my maidens,

Bring water from the well,
For a' my house shall feast this night,

Since my three sons are well".'

They return sometimes because the tears of the living
will not let them rest in their unquiet graves, sometimes to -
comfort their parents, sometimes to reprove the vanity of the
living ("Proud Lady Margaret" (47)), and sometimes to punish
their crimes ('The Cruel Mother" (20)). This almost materialist
treatment of death and separation gives the ballads their
special intensity and pathos.

At times the dead are as malevolent as the fairies; there
may be a taboo on kissing them, as in "Sweet William's Ghost".
The likeness between fairies and ghosts appears also in the
descriptions of their dwelling-places. As Wimberly says: "The
conception that the Otherworld does not extend beyond the
grave-mound or barrow" is found side by side with the "belief
in a general realm beyond the tomb."4 Fairies are often asso-
ciated with tombs. The barrows left by an early civilization
are sometimes called fairy hills, and, as Scott says, the fairies
habitually "inhabit the interior of green hills, chiefly those in
a conical form, in the Gaelic termed Sighan". On the other
hand, there is a fairy kingdom in "Thomas Rymer", an
other-world beneath the ground, separated from this world
by a water barrier:

'For forty days and forty nights
He wade thro red blude to the knee,

And he saw neither sun nor moon
But heard the roaring of the sea.*